2 The Cold War and the Emergence of a Lost 
Cause Mythology 


At the end of World War Two, there was no question but that the German army 
was in complicity with the regime’s war crimes. While the war was still going 
on, in November 1942, the Soviets created the Extraordinary State Commis- 
sion to investigate Nazi war crimes. As a result, several Soviet military tribunals 
were held the following year: in July and August at Krasnodar, in September at 
Mariopol, and, most dramatically, in December at Kharkov. The trials drew a 
great deal of publicity. Foreign journalists were invited and the transcript was 
translated into a number of languages. There was a good deal of coverage in the 
Western press. Already, in the Krasnodar trial, which dealt with collaborators, 
serious accusations were levied against the German 17th Army under Colonel 
General Richard Ruoff. The Kharkov trial brought together as defendants a 
Soviet collaborator, a German army captain, an SS officer, and a 6th Army cor- 
poral, all of whom had been involved in massacres of civilians, including Jews; 
four of the accused were executed. Already, here, the pattern of cooperation 
between SS and Wehrmacht was being established.' After the war, the Soviet 
government staged a number of show trials, which ran parallel to the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal (IMT) trial in Nuremberg. These included trials in 
Smolensk and Bryansk in December 1945 and in Riga in February 1946. Again, 
both German military officers and SS were tried and executed for mistreat- 
ment of Soviet prisoners of war (POWs) and for murdering civilians. At Riga, 
for example, seven generals were executed for their crimes. The Russians also 
hanged the infamous Friedrich Jeckeln, Higher SS and Police Leader on several 
fronts in Russia, who, among other crimes, carried out the massacre at Babi 
Yar and the annihilation of the Jews of Riga. A number of other Soviet trials of 
German officers ran through 1947, based on the mandate of the Allied Control 
Commission Law #10 and resulting in many convictions and executions prior 
to the official abolition of the death penalty in the Soviet Union in May 1947.” 
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The Soviet liberation of the largely intact Majdanek camp at Lublin in August 
1944 also received widespread coverage in the western press and introduced 
the West to the Nazi death camps.’ 

The conviction that the Wehrmacht stood in the service of the racial goals of 
the Nazi regime was most clearly and forcefully expressed in the various post- 
war trials, beginning with the International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg in 
1945-46. Among the groups which Justice Robert Jackson, the first U.S. prose- 
cutor at Nuremberg, wanted to have indicted as a criminal organization was the 
German General Staff. There was strong support for this in the Administration 
and the task was handed over to the man who would later succeed Jackson, 
Telford Taylor. Taylor came up with the “General Staff and High Command of 
the German Armed Forces” as the umbrella term for the indictable organiza- 
tion. This decision reflects in part our interpretation of German “militarism” 
as the main force behind both World Wars. During World War Two, the Nazi 
regime itself had often been viewed as an expression of German militarism, and, 
at the end of the war, public opinion agreed that German militarism should 
be extirpated forever. Even General Eisenhower, who would later exonerate the 
Wehrmacht, initially agreed most forcefully. In July 1944, he was recorded as 
saying “that the German General Staff regards this war and the preceding one as 
merely campaigns in their dogged determination first to dominate Europe and 
eventually the world. He [Eisenhower] would exterminate all of the General 
Staff [which he estimated to number about 3,500]. Or maybe they could be 
concentrated on some St. Helena...”4 On April 27, 1945, as the war was just 
days from ending, Allied Supreme Headquarters urged the U.S. government to 
“exile all General Staff officers and all generals forever, and imprison them for 
life in an area under the control of one or all of the United Nations.”° 

Interestingly enough, there was not unanimity on this question. A number 
of U.S. army officers (including, Taylor thought, William “Wild Bill” Donovan) 
apparently identified with and respected their German counterparts enough 
to reject the idea of trying them as a group. This did not apply to trials of 
Japanese generals, however, leading Taylor to observe wryly that “apparently 
in old-line military circles yellow generals did not rank as high in the scale 
of virtue as Nordic white ones.”® Although support for the trials remained 
high in the upper levels of the Administration and the Pentagon, combat-grade 
officers tended to object to the proceedings against their German counterparts. 
Former German officers would later capitalize on this atttude as they tried to 
shape American attitudes toward the war.’ By the time the trials were under 
way, even Eisenhower (and his former colleague, Field Marshal Montgomery) 
got a bit nervous about the proceedings, imagining themselves in the place of 
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Wilhelm Keitel and Alfred Jodl.’ More ominously, the British rejected the idea 
out of hand. 

In the end, Taylor was not able to satisfy the court that there was a collec- 
tive entity called the “High Command,” so that trials of individuals became 
necessary after the main Nuremberg IMT trials. However, in making his case 
for declaring the High Command a criminal organization, Taylor aired much 
of the dramatic evidence that would later be forgotten about Wehrmacht com- 
plicity in war crimes. In particular, he offered documents, including messages 
to the troops, issued by high-level military commanders, among them Walther 
von Brauchitsch, Walter von Reichenau, and Erich von Manstein, in which 
they urge the ruthless extirpation of the “Jewish-Bolshevik” system.* The first 
issue of the Wehrmacht propaganda series left no doubt as to the army’s stance 
toward the Soviet regime. “Anyone who has ever looked into the face of a red 
commissar knows what Bolsheviks are. . . . It would be an insult to animals to 
describe the features of these slave drivers, a large percentage of whom are Jew- 
ish, as bestial. They are the embodiment of everything infernal, the incarnation 
of insane hatred for all that is noble in man. These commissars are the revolt 
of the subhuman against the nobility of blood.”!° 

On October 10, 1941, Field Marshal von Reichenau, 6th Army commander 
in Russia, issued instructions to his troops that clarified their mission. “The 
most essential aim of war against the Jewish-Bolshevistic system is a complete 
destruction of their means of power and the elimination of Asiatic influence 
from the European culture . . . The soldier in the Eastern territories is not merely 
a fighter according to the rules of the art of war, but also a bearer of ruthless 
national ideology and the avenger of bestialities which have been inflicted on 
the German and racially related nations. Therefore, the soldier must have full 
understanding for the necessity for a severe but just revenge on subhuman 
Jewry.”!! No wonder, then, that the Nuremberg Tribunal, although not recog- 
nizing the existence of such an entity as the “High Command,” except in the 
language of the indictment, nevertheless noted that the high German officers 
were “responsible in large measure for the miseries and suffering that have 
fallen on millions of men, women and children” and recommended individual 
trials for the accused.'? 

Two German generals were among the twenty-two major Nazi war criminals 
tried at Nuremberg: Alfred Jod] and Wilhelm Keitel. Keitel, chief of the High 
Command of the armed forces, had participated in Hitler’s planning for every 
invasion and had signed off on some of the most odious orders issued by 
Hitler, including the Commando Order, the Commissar Order, the Night and 
Fog Decree, the Hostage Order, and the Jurisdictional Order, to name only 
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the most egregious. Typical was his order of September 16, 1941, which read 
that the “death penalty for 50-100 Communists should generally be regarded 
in these cases as suitable atonement for one German soldier’s death. The way 
in which sentence is carried out should still further increase the deterrent 
effect.”!3 Jodl was chief of the Operations Staff of the High Command and 
technically subordinate to Keitel. He also had signed many incriminating orders 
involving Nazi invasions and atrocities, which led him (like Keitel) to be indicted 
and convicted for crimes against humanity and war crimes. Both men were 
sentenced to death and hanged."4 

A great deal of testimony was offered at the Nuremberg trial and subsequent 
trials that was devastating to the German military and subsequently forgotten 
during the Cold War. When it came to the war in the East against the Soviet 
Union, the prosecutors were clear in their own minds as to the role of the 
German army in genocide, and the testimony of even many Nazis themselves 
confirmed this judgment. 

In his statement to the court, Telford Taylor, moving from a discussion of 
events in the West, turned to the Eastern Front: 


I propose to show here that the activities of the German Armed Forces against 
partisans and other elements of the population became a vehicle for carrying 
out Nazi political and racial policies and a vehicle for the massacre of Jews and 
numerous segments of the Slav population which were regarded by the Nazis 
as undesirable... I will show that the Armed Forces supported, assisted, and 
acted in cooperation with the SS groups... !° 


Here, in his opening statement, Taylor alludes to German military and SS 
culpability for war crimes that would soon be denied or forgotten, only to be 
rediscovered thirty years later by historians and just reach public consciousness 
in the 1990s and beyond. It is, however, a culpability repressed by those who 
would romanticize the Eastern front. 

Taylor had lined up devastating testimony to make his case. First came Otto 
Ohlendorf, chief of Einsatzgruppe D, which had murdered, by Ohlendorf’s 
own admission, 90,000 people between June 1941 and June 1942. Ohlendorf 
went on in excruciating detail to describe the murder of men, women, and 
children, including Jews, by his men and the disposal of their possessions and 
bodies. Ohlendorf, under questioning, confirmed the knowledge and active 
support of the German army in this process. “Himmler told me that before 
the beginning of the Russian campaign Hitler had spoken of this mission [to 
exterminate Jews and Communist functionaries] to a conference of the army 
groups and . . . the commanding officers — and had instructed the commanding 
generals to provide the necessary support.” They not only provided support; 
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they got into the spirit of mass murder. “In Simferopol,” Ohlendorf said by 
way of example, “the army command requested the Einsatzkommandos in its 
area to hasten the liquidations, because famine was threatening and there was 
a great housing shortage.” The commander of the nearby 11th Army was Field 
Marshal Erich von Manstein, whose later statement that he was shocked to hear 
about the murder of the Jews is belied by the fact that the only conflict he had 
with the SS was over who should get the wristwatches of murdered victims. 
Manstein won that one. Ohlendorf: “At the request of the Army, watches were 
made available to the forces at the front.”!® 

Then came Erich von dem Bach-Zelewski, Hitler’s favorite SS general. Bach- 
Zelewski, Higher SS and Police Leader for central Russia until the end of 1942, 
who was in charge of the grisly task of combating partisans in Russia, and 
then of suppressing the Warsaw uprising in 1944, testified to the widespread 
involvement of the Wehrmacht in atrocities carried out by SS and police in the 
East. He frequently conferred with the commanders of army groups and with 
the district commanders of the Wehrmacht and advised them on the methods 
that should be used to combat partisans. He named “General of the Cavalry 
Bremer, Wehrmacht commander in the East; General Field Marshal Ktichler, 
commanding general of Army Group North; the commanding generals of Army 
Group Center, Kluge and Busch; the Wehrmacht commander in the Ukraine, 
General of the Luftwaffe Kitzinger; General Field Marshal Freiherr von Weichs, 
commanding general in Serbia...” among those with whom he had worked. 
Under cross-examination by the Russian prosecutor Colonel Pokrovsky, Bach- 
Zelewski added Major General Hartmann and Colonel General Reinhardt to 
the list. Lest one get the impression that tough, even brutal antipartisan activ- 
ities were justified, Zelewski admitted that “the struggle against the partisan 
movement was a pretext for destroying the Slav and Jewish population.” Asked 
by Pokrowsky whether “the Wehrmacht Command [was] aware of the meth- 
ods adopted for fighting the partisan movement and for destroying the Jewish 
population,” Bach-Zelewski replied: “The methods were known generally, and 
hence to the military leaders as well.” He also confirmed what we know today as 
“Generalplan Ost” (General Plan for the East), when he admitted that the mea- 
sures taken by the German military were designed to lead to the extermination 
of thirty million Slavs in the Soviet Union.!” 

Walter Schellenberg, former major general in the Waffen-SS and chief of 
Office VI (foreign intelligence branch) of the Sicherheitsdienst (Security Service 
or SD) in the RSHA (Reich Main Office for Security, the umbrella organization 
of the Nazi police state), also implicated the Wehrmacht. Schellenberg was 
presentand kept the minutes at a meeting between his boss, Reinhard Heydrich, 
and Quartermaster General of the German Army, General Eduard Wagner, at 
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the end of March 1941, at which the two men signed an agreement detailing 
future cooperation between Wehrmacht and SS Einsatzgruppen.'® 

The Commissar Order, the directive issued by the Wehrmacht to German 
troops just before the invasion of Russia, ordering that all Communist mili- 
tary commissars who fell into German hands be shot, was also presented into 
evidence at Nuremberg.!” 

Finally, an affidavit from Ernst Rode, former SS brigadefuehrer and major 
general of the Police and Waffen-SS as well as former chief of command staff 
of Himmler himself, highlighted the close cooperation between SS and army. 
Referring to the activities of the Einsatzgruppen, Rode said, 


the [military] commanders were . .. thoroughly cognizant of the missions and 
operational methods of these units. They approved of these missions and oper- 
ational methods because, apparently, they never opposed them. The fact that 
prisoners, such as Jews, agents, and commissars, who were handed over to the 
SD, underwent the same cruel death as victims of so-called purifications, is a 
proof that the executions had their approval. 


Rode also admitted that it was clear to him “that anti-partisan warfare gradu- 
ally became an excuse for the systematic annihilation of Jewry and Slavism.” 
Again, he, like the others, named names. In the course of his work, he had dis- 
cussions with the leading officers of the Wehrmacht and Army Operations Staff, 
including “General Warlimont, General von Butlar, Colonel General Guderian, 
Colonel General Zeitzler, General Heusinger, General Wenk, Colonel Graf Kiel- 
mannsegg . . . and General von Bonin.””° Interestingly enough, several of these 
officers would be instrumental either in building the lost cause myth (Gude- 
rian) or in the creation of the Bundeswehr in the 1950s (Kielmannsegg). 

And what were the generals saying about these accusations as the trial 
proceeded? A few were admitting to them. In conjunction with the attempt to 
indict the German military High Command, General Johannes Blaskowitz, a 
field commander early in the war, and Field Marshal Werner von Blomberg, 
Commander in Chief of the Wehrmacht prior to 1938, signed affidavits to the 
effect that virtually all General Staff officers supported Hitler’s war policies, 
including the invasion of Poland.”! 

As to the specifics of Wehrmacht complicity in mass murder, one former 
general who admitted the truth was General Hans Rottinger, general of Panzer 
troops and Chief of Staff of the German 4th Army and later of Army Group 
Center on the Eastern front. He was involved from time to time with antipar- 
tisan activities. Taylor submitted his affidavit at the trial. “At the beginning,” 
Rottinger wrote, “in accordance with orders which were issued through offi- 
cial channels, only a few prisoners were taken. In accordance with orders Jews, 
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political commissars, and agents were delivered up to the SD.” Réttinger was 
well aware of the larger purposes behind “partisan warfare.” He had come to 
“realize that the order from the highest authorities for the harshest conduct of 
the anti-partisan war can only have been intended to make possible a ruthless 
liquidation of Jews and other undesirable elements by using for this purpose 
the military struggle of the Army against the partisans.”” 

After the Nuremberg IMT, no more trials were held involving the four Allied 
powers. The twelve successor trials of further Nazi war criminals were held 
instead before American military tribunals at Nuremberg in 1947. One hundred 
eighty-five defendants were involved as the accused, including representatives 
of the SS and Gestapo, government ministries, doctors, industrialists, and the 
SS Einsatzgruppen. 

Two of these cases again involved German generals: Case Seven and Case 
Twelve. In Case Seven, the “Hostage Case,” twelve officers who had been 
assigned to southeastern Europe were charged with criminal disregard of the 
civilized rules of warfare with respect to the treatment of hostages and civilians. 
Focus of the case was shootings of civilian hostages in Yugoslavia and Greece. In 
part, these shootings were carried out as reprisal for alleged partisan activities. 
But they were also (as we know today) part of the Final Solution, given that 
many of the hostages were Jews or Roma and Sinti. Part of the accusation also 
involved the deportation of civilians to be slave laborers in Nazi concentration 
camps or, as it turned out, to their deaths in extermination camps. Ten were 
convicted, including Wilhelm List, Walter Kunze, Lothar Rendulic, Wilhelm 
Speidel, Helmuth Felmy, Ernst von Leyser, Hubert Lanz and Ernst Dehner. 
Their sentences ranged from life to time served.” 

In Case Twelve, the “High Command or OKW Case,” fourteen defendants 
were charged with personal responsibility in ordering the mistreatment and 
murder of POWs as well as the abuse and deportation of civilians in occupied 
areas. Eight of these officers served on the Eastern Front. They were viewed 
by the court as representative of the military elite of the Wehrmacht. Eleven 
of these generals, including Wilhelm von Leeb, Georg von Kichler, Hermann 
Hoth, Hans Reinhardt, Hans von Salmuth, Karl Hollidt, Karl von Roques, Her- 
mann Reinecke, Walter Warlimont, Otto Wohler, and Rudolf Lehmann, were 
convicted in October 1948 of war crimes and crimes against humanity. Central 
to these convictions was the role these generals played in the formulation and 
carrying out of the Commissar and Commando orders, their role in the depor- 
tation of war prisoners and civilians to be slave laborers in Germany, their role 
in crimes against civilians as well as POWs, particularly Soviet war prisoners, 
and their role in the killing of Jews in the East. Sentences ranged from life to 
three years.”4 
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In this trial in particular, the evidence demonstrates the whole breadth 
of Wehrmacht complicity in crimes in the East — evidence that faded as new 
legends were concocted in subsequent years. One of the great ironies of the 
post-IMT trials carried out by the Americans, particularly the OKW trial, was 
that they were meant to prevent precisely what happened in the 1950s and 
beyond — the rewriting of history and the manufacturing of legends. The U.S. 
prosecutor, Walter H. Rapp, said as much in a 1948 radio interview, when 
he asserted that the most important effect of the trial was meant to be the 
“prevention of legends.” Without accusations against “two or three general 
field marshals and a dozen or a dozen and a half colonel generals,” he said, the 
same thing would happen as it did after the last war, namely, the population 
would get the impression that generals were “gracious, old, highly educated fine 
gentlemen,” who couldn’t possibly have anything to do with what they were 
accused of doing. Unfortunately, Rapp, although correct in his assessment, was 
wrong in his prediction.”> 

We have discussed at some length and quoted from the testimony at Nurem- 
berg against the German military. There is little that is new here. American and 
German historians, in particular, have researched and written exhaustively 
since the late 1970s on this theme — and on the Holocaust generally. But, lest 
one think that we belabor the obvious, it is important to note, that for the better 
part of three decades, the clear connection drawn out at Nuremberg and sub- 
sequent trials, which linked the SS and the German military to the Holocaust 
(although the term did not come into widespread usage until the 1970s) in 
the East was lost, repressed, and forgotten. Indeed, if one thinks in terms of the 
general public, it is only in the 1990s, partly through publicity focused on the 
“Crimes of the Wehrmacht” exhibit, that what the general public clearly knew 
and acknowledged in 1945 once again became part of its historical conscious- 
ness, In the interim, the emergence of the Cold War and the radical realignment 
it promoted made a change in historical memory necessary. And out of this 
change came the lost cause mythology, which characterized the German role 
in the East in vastly different terms. 

The changing international context was decisive. Our view of the Russians 
altered as soon as we came into close contact with them. Then, joint governance 
of Germany broke down. Finally, hostility provoked the Cold War. 

First, it is important to deal with personal experiences, both negative ones 
with respect to the Russians and positive ones with respect to the Germans. 
There was great joy on the occasion of the first meeting of American and Soviet 
troops at Strehla and Torgau on the Elbe on April 25, 1945. The U.S. troops 
at the former meeting stayed for some days with the Russians and one of the 
outcomes was a joint oath taken under the stark impact of a devastating war to 
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do all in their power to avoid another war. That moment was later remembered 
“as a unique moment, a punctuation point between the virtual end of one war, 
the Good War, the Great Patriotic War; and the beginning of another, the Cold 
War.””© One of the few who had clung to that moment in time and recognized 
the tragedy of allies becoming enemies was Joe Polowski, a Chicago taxi driver, 
who every year on April 25, appeared on the Michigan Avenue bridge in Chicago 
with a sign: “Halt the spread of nuclear weapons.””” When he died in 1983, 
he was buried on his explicit instructions at Torgau. At a 1985 reunion, the 
veterans laid a wreath on his grave and the following year German filmmaker 
Wolfgang Pfeiffer produced a film on Polowsky, “an American Dreamer.” That 
reunion and film generated little attention, because we had long been at odds 
with the Soviet Union and Cold War rhetoric dominated our relationship. The 
original meeting was virtually forgotten; the alliance scarcely remembered. 

In July 1945, as the joint occupation of Berlin was just beginning, an Amer- 
ican Civil Affairs officer, John J. Maginnis, was already frustrated with the 
Russians, whom he was just getting to know: 


I found the Russians to be a baffling combination of childishness, hard real- 
ism, irresponsibility, churlishness, amiability, slovenliness, and callousness. It 
became a continuing problem to remind myself that the Russians, who were 
giving us trouble, were our friends, and the Germans, who were giving us 
cooperation, were our enemies.” 


Looking back from the perspective of fifty years later, a former British 
intelligence officer, Noel Annon, agreed: 


The Soviets continued to treat their allies as they had during the war. They were 
suspicious, ungenerous, disagreeable, uncooperative and obstructive.” 


Characteristic as well was the reaction of the American interrogators at 
Mondorf in July 1945, when a small group of Russians arrived to do some 
interrogating of their own. After all, there were some big fish there, including 
generals Walter Warlimont and Albert Kesselring. Clearly, the Americans had 
more sympathy for their German captives than for their Russian allies. As 
one of them, Major Kenneth Hechler, later wrote: “These Russians came to 
their tasks with grim, vengeful looks. I watched them at breakfast with us, 
and began to get a little concerned about what effect their presence would 
have on the reactions of the prisoners I was interrogating. Hardly had they set 
foot within the prisoner of war enclosure before Gen. Warlimont and others 
began to ask excitedly whether they were Russian war crimes investigators.” But 
Hermann Goring managed to jolly the Russians into leaving in good spirits. 
“Shortly thereafter,” Hechler continued,” they left Mondorf throroughly happy 
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and there were fifty sighs of relief — forty from the detainees and ten from the 
investigators,” It is not surprising that Warlimont was concerned about war 
crimes investigators; he was later tried, convicted, and sentenced to life for war 
crimes. 

In September 1945, Look magazine took cognizance of the negative impres- 
sions Americans were already gathering from the Russians, including that they 
were “arrogant, domineering, uncooperative and suspicious,” but reminded 
its readers what difficulties the Russians had faced during the war and that 
they would cooperate in the future.*! One month later, the same magazine car- 
ried an article by a French woman resistance fighter who was concerned about 
U.S. soldiers fraternizing with Germans. “Have the GIs forgotten so soon that 
the frauleins they hold in their arms are Germans — the atrocity experts?” she 
asked. The story, tellingly entitled “Have We Already Forgiven the Germans?” 
was replete with tales about and pictures of victims of Nazi torture.” 

Many people could not bring themselves to believe the reports of Nazi 
atrocities and backed away from the realization. Soon, the U.S. soldiers, who had 
actually liberated the camps and were eyewitnesses to the horrors perpetrated 
by the Nazis, were replaced by young soldiers who had seen neither combat 
nor the camps. In them, the wellspring of positive cultural images of Germans 
and Germany reemerged. Fairly quickly, as the war drew to a close, American 
combat veterans who had little truck with the Germans gave way to younger 
occupation soldiers who found the Germans to be a quite normal, indeed 
hospitable people, an image many Germans tried to reinforce. Many young 
Americans felt more at home in Germany — among their recent enemies — than 
in Allied countries. 

A Reader’s Digest article of March 1946 entitled “Why So Many GIs Like the 
Germans Best” asserted that “Roughly four out of every five returning soldiers 
preferred Germany to any of the Allied countries they had seen.” This preference 
had ominous consequences; it caused many to reject or deny stories they read 
in the press about Nazi atrocities during the recent war. “Incredible though it 
may seem, many an American soldier carried his defense of the Germans to 
the point of accusing the American authorities of having invented the atrocity 
stories... All he knew was that the people about him now looked like those 
he had known at home. He could not connect them with the stories of torture 
and murder he had heard and read.” Indeed, only 43 percent of U.S. soldiers 
held the German people responsible for the war and only 25 percent for the 
concentration camps. 

The juxtaposition of starved, dirty survivors of the camps, now displaced 
persons (DPs), and well-fed German hausfraus, who reminded them of mom, 
only strengthened the positive image of the Germans in the minds of the 
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American soldiers. Already, here, we can see the foundation being laid for what 
was to follow a few years later. “It was not uncommon to hear an American 
soldier say that if there were another war in Europe he would rather bea German 
ally.”** The stark contrast between the condition of the Germans and that of DPs 
was not just one of positive and negative image in the eyes of many American 
soldiers and officers; it brought out cultural prejudices, including anti-Slavism 
and antisemitism. In the words of one Jewish-American officer who dealt with 
DPs, “About June of 1945, I began to feel and see a change in attitudes in the 
American military towards refugees and displaced persons, especially towards 
Jews.” Many U.S. soldiers “carried their homegrown prejudices against Jews 
and Eastern Europeans around with them. DPs were seen “as scum and dirt” 
while the Americans treated Germans as “the salt of the earth.”** 

An important aspect of changing attitudes on the part of American soldiers 
toward both the Germans and the Russians came by way of fraternization. As 
the war was still raging in 1944, U.S. military authorities imposed a strict policy 
of nonfraternization on U.S. soldiers, who, from the outset, had been handing 
out chewing gum and chocolates to eager German children. Already, at this 
point, the authorities were becoming concerned about “the perplexities of the 
American soldier on finding that the enemy whom he had been taught to hate 
and fear was a people with a culture and living habits so much like his own had 
already become evident.” But the policy, which was widely circumvented, was 
relaxed in mid-1945 and reversed by 1946, when, as the processes of democra- 
tization and de-nazification got underway, the authorities actually encouraged 
contact between U.S. soldiers and German civilians. The contacts took many 
forms: church services, movie theaters, bars and taverns, black market contacts, 
and sexual relations, to name only a few of the most important. 

By 1948, the German Youth Assistance program had reached almost 1.7 
million German young people. German-American clubs and discussion groups 
were also important. The first of these was the Cosmopolitan Club in Bad 
Kissingen, formed on June 19, 1946, Among its members was a former colonel 
in the German air force, an interesting portent of things to come. Former 
German soldiers also figured prominently in U.S. military employment; nearly 
35 percent of all German soldiers repatriated from camps in the U.S. found 
employment on U.S. bases.*° 

The myriad contacts between Americans and Germans from 1945 on not 
only created a growing sympathy, respect, and even kinship between the two 
peoples, which softened wartime antagonisms, they also created a vital oppor- 
tunity for the Germans to educate us at the grass roots military (and civilian) 
level about the Russians. Our own growing distrust and dislike for our “allies” 
was tremendously reinforced by our new German friends — and created an 
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important foundation on which the former German military could “educate” 
us on the nature of the war in the East. From the beginning, Germans regaled 
Americans with tales of the barbaric Russian soldier — crude, animal-like, back- 
ward, bestial, childlike, and cruel. Typical was the anecdote about the Russian 
soldier who, discovering a water tap for the first time in his life, yanked it out of 
the wall and stuck it in his backpack so he could have water any time. These were 
racial images and stereotypes that the Nazi regime had promulgated during the 
war and which now became part of the American image as well. 

The central Asian “Mongol” sexual predator became emblematic for all 
Russian troops, and U.S. soldiers, many of whom had grown up with anti-Slavic 
prejudices, quickly absorbed the German imagery. The Russians did not help 
themselves in this regard, it should be noted. Another universal German story 
for our consumption was that of the Russian soldier as looter and rapist. In fact, 
the entrance of the Russian soldiers into Germany had been accompanied by 
rape on a gigantic scale. Hundreds of thousands of German females from eight 
to eighty were ravished by Russians, who were often in a drunken condition. 
Gang rapes were ubiquitous. Nor did the raping end with the war. Well into 
1947, raping of German women by Russian soldiers was common, to the point 
at which German Communists, anxious to create a positive image of the Soviet 
brother, were seriously concerned. Only when Russian military personnel were 
segregated from the German population in their zone in mid-1947 — not to 
protect German women, but for reasons of politics and widespread venereal 
disease — did the raping largely cease. Soldiers of all armies rape in war, but 
the Russian example went beyond the usual scale, largely because of feelings of 
revenge on the Herrenmenschen for the terrible depredations of the Germans 
in the Soviet Union. 

What is interesting — and ironic — here is how the relationship between 
Americans and the Germans in their zone and the Russians in theirs took 
opposite trajectories after the war. Initially, as we have seen, Americans were 
enjoined strictly not to fraternize; the Russians had no such injunctions. As 
time went on, however, Americans communicated more and more freely at 
many levels with their German friends, while the Russians isolated themselves 
increasingly from their zonal inhabitants. The policy of isolation represented 
the most radical form of nonfraternization. Official policies aside, from the 
outset, the typical American, having suffered little at the hands of the Germans 
and sharing a material culture with them, were amenable to friendly conversa- 
tions, which the Germans used to “educate” them about the Russians (among 
other things). 

In the Soviet zone, the opposite was happening. After terrorizing the Ger- 
mans in their zone with years of rapine (sexual and otherwise), the Russians 
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disappeared into their compounds and cut off any dialogue with “their” Ger- 
mans. Moreover, even prior to that isolation, little in the way of dialogue had 
opened up anyway, because, unlike the American, the average Russian hated 
the Germans for the barbarism of the occupation during the war and shared 
little in the way of material culture with them anyway. In fact, the discovery 
on the part of Russian soldiers of just how well Germans lived in contrast to 
the average Soviet citizen fueled the hatred that led to rape at the end of the 
war.° Unlike the young American occupation soldiers of 1946 and beyond, 
who quickly forgot about a war in which they had not fought anyway, every 
young Russian soldier carried an indelible memory of the war in his heart, one 
reinforced continually by Soviet observances. For the Russian soldier in 1946 
or 1950 or 1960, the memory of the “Great Fatherland War” changed very little; 
for the Americans memories of the “War in the East” changed fundamentally. 

All this notwithstanding, the American people as a whole, both during 
the war and for some time afterward, wanted the most severe kind of justice 
for German war criminals. Popular surveys indicated that the vast majority 
of Americans approved of a policy to convict and execute chief Nazi officials. 
“Almost no American in the postwar period thought that the program of de- 
nazification and punishment was too harsh,” one scholar has suggested. One 
indication of this was the universally hostile reaction to Senator Robert Taft’s 
condemnation of the trials in an October 1946 speech, in which he said the 
“hanging of the eleven men convicted will be a blot on the American record 
which we shall long regret.” But the wrath of the American people would soon 
be turned away from the Germans and diverted elsewhere under changing cir- 
cumstances, as illustrated by the fact that by 1948, “Taft’s stand was considered 
not a burden but a political asset by Republican leaders.”?’ 

The breakdown of Allied cooperation in the governance of Germany and the 
outbreak of the Cold War mark a radical change in these circumstances. Inter- 
national events gradually both formed the context for the changing attitudes 
described earlier and part of the reason for those changes. Postwar Germany 
was supposed to be jointly controlled by an Allied “condominium,” a phrase 
attributed to Hans Kelson, an anti-Nazi German émigré.*® That is, the new 
tenants threw out the old; each controlled his own condo, but shared respon- 
sibility for the whole building. Each Allied power controlled its own zone 
autonomously, but agreed that Germany be run as an economic unit through 
an Allied Control Council. But the tenants soon fell out among themselves. 
Joint rule did not work, first because of the French, then the Russians. Fun- 
damental issues, such as reparations and structural reform, helped to dissolve 
the condominium. But, given the profound distrust between the western Allies 
and their Russian colleagues — even during the war — and the vast differences 
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in systems between East and West, the hope of joint governance was probably 
a chimera from the start. It is hard for a communist and a capitalist to share 
the same apartment building. 

The reversal of roles was already becoming apparentin the fall of 1946, when 
Secretary of State James Byrnes, in a speech at Stuttgart, said: “The American 
people want the German people to win their way back to an honorable place 
among the free and peace-loving peoples of the world.”*»? The key events of 
the following years, which marked the division of Germany, the emergence 
of the Cold War, and a fundamental transformation of our attitudes toward 
both the Germans and the Russians, are a familiar litany. So are the estab- 
lishment of “Bizonia” by the West in January 1947; the failure to settle the 
reparations question at the Moscow Four Power conference in March; the inau- 
guration of the Marshall Plan in June of that year; and the London Conference 
of the Big Four Foreign Ministers in December, a watershed in the East-West 
split, at which no compromise on Berlin or Germany was reached. 

The following year — 1948 —witnessed the introduction of a new currency — 
the Deutschmark — signifying two separate economic systems for Germany, the 
introduction of which in the western sectors of Berlin triggered the Russian 
blockade of the city, which was to last for a year. The dramatic events surround- 
ing the blockade and the western response — the Berlin airlift — put a stamp on 
our changing attitudes. The heroism of the airlift, the truculence of the Russians 
and the pluck of the Berliners finished a process already underway in which the 
Russians now became the enemy and the Germans, if not allies — that would 
come soon enough~at least clients to be protected. The West Germans, for their 
part, now increasingly identified with the West and were inclined to throw in 
their lot with it, while defining for their new friends a part of the war in which 
they had been so recently engaged as enemies. By 1949, two German states 
had come into existence as clients of the former allies, now rapidly becoming 
enemies. When the Russians finally did lift the blockade in June of that year, 
the division of Germany had been sealed. Just two months earlier, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) was founded, heralding a further step in 
the evolution of a part of the German people from enemies to clients to allies. 

In June 1950, North Korea launched an invasion of its southern neighbor. 
The United States was quickly drawn into the conflict, necessitating yet another 
step in our evolving relations with the (West) Germans — a step that would have 
been unthinkable just three or four years earlier — the revival of aGerman mili- 
tary. Now the clients would become full-fledged allies. As Germans emerged as 
potential allies and military partners, we were obliged to deal with the question 
of World War Two crimes and their punishment from a different perspective. 
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In June 1949, military occupation of the United States zone of Germany, 
under the aegis of General Lucius Clay, was replaced by a civilian authority, a 
High Commissioner. John J. McCloy was a complex man under great pressure 
on the war crimes issue. A Wall Street lawyer and Henry Stimson’s right hand 
man in the War Department, McCloy was courageous, but not free of the prej- 
udices of his class and time. He had Jewish friends, but was mildly antisemitic 
and refused to believe the reports he received on the extent and nature of the 
Nazi mass murder of the Jews. His inaction on that issue was partly responsible 
for the failure to push through an order to bomb the Auschwitz-Birkenau death 
camp. 

However, he was no friend of the Germans either. A veteran of World 
War One, he hated the specter of Prussian militarism. He agreed with the 
Potsdam accords on the division of postwar Germany and strongly supported 
the Nuremberg trials. At the beginning of his tenure as High Commissioner, 
although he saw the need to build up West Germany politically and economi- 
cally, he had, by his own admission, to “fight back his revulsions [sic].”*° To a 
German, who had requested that he forget about the concentration camps, he 
replied, “So far as Iam concerned, I cannot forget the Auschwitzes and Dachaus 
and I do not want the German people to forget them either. If they do, they 
will start their new German state in an atmosphere of moral degeneration and 
degradation.” 

It was not easy, however, to act on this moral resolve in the changing climate 
of 1949 and beyond. General Clay, the zonal military commander, had left 
for McCloy the task of executing fifteen convicted war criminals as well as 
deciding on the commutation or reduction of sentences of many more. McCloy 
initially favored harshness. However, as time went by, the growing leniency of 
his decisions was a barometer of changing attitudes toward the Germans as 
the Cold War became a prime frame of reference for the United States. This 
was particularly the case after the outbreak of the Korean War and the ensuing 
discussions on German rearmament, in the course of which McCloy began to 
tilt toward increasing lenience.* 

Of those Nazis convicted in the post-Nuremberg trials, carried out by the 
United States between October 1946 and April 1949, about 100 came under 
McCloy’s jurisdiction, including the fifteen capital cases. (The 1,600 defendants 
in the “Dachau” trials prosecuted by the U.S. Army were not McCloy’s responsi- 
bility.) To aid him in his decision-making, McCloy appointed a clemency review 
panel chaired by Justice David Peck. On August 25,1950, the board delivered 
its report, which recommended reduction in sentences or clemency in seventy- 
seven of ninety-three cases under consideration, including commutation of 
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seven of the fifteen death sentences. This represented a considerable softening.” 
On January 31, 1951, McCloy, although under a great deal of pressure to be 
even more lenient, not the least from the new Adenauer government of West 
Germany, did hold the line on five of the fifteen death sentences, but reduced 
the sentences of, or paroled completely, seventy-nine of eighty-nine war crim- 
inals at Landsberg prison. Here, McCloy was inconsistent in his decisions, 
He did confirm the death sentences of SS Major General Otto Ohlendorf; SS 
Colonels Paul Blobel (Babi Yar and Operation 1005), Werner Braune, and 
Erich Naumann in the Einsatzgruppen cases; and Oswald Pohl, director of the 
SS Economic and Administrative Main Office, which had overseen the eco- 
nomic exploitation of concentration camps. These sentences were carried out 
on June 6, 1951. Atthesame time, however, he released others, who were directly 
involved in Einsatzgruppen killings. Among these was Martin Sandberger, for- 
mer chief of Einsatzkommando 1a of Einsatzgruppe A, later commander of 
the Security Police and SD in Estonia, where, in 1941 and 1942, he had busied 
himself directing the shooting of thousands of Jews, communists, and others.“ 
Another, whose sentence McCloy reduced from twenty to ten years, was Franz 
Six, former head of SD foreign intelligence and Einsatzgruppe operative. Most 
controversial of those released was Alfried Krupp, the big armaments industri- 
alist who had, among other things, widely used slave labor during the war. His 
release raised a firestorm of criticism in the United States, indicating that the 
road to amnesia did have some potholes. Time and events, however, favored 
leniency. One of Krupp’s executives, also released at the time, put his finger 
on the matter when he said: “Now that they have Korea on their hands, the 
Americans are a lot more friendly.”* 

Interestingly enough, when it came to the generals, who would soon begin 
the process of rehabilitating themselves, McCloy was not inclined to leniency. 
List and Kunze, who had murdered hostages in the Balkans, were denied 
clemency, as were Reinicke, who had killed POWs, and Reinhard and Hoth, 
who had transmitted the “Commando” and “Commissar” orders. The Ade- 
nauer government, and especially its military advisers, as well as former German 
veterans, were very upset about McCloy’s refusal to grant clemency to the gen- 
erals. Some of it was, frankly, personal: Some of the pressure on McCloy came 
from former General Hans Speidel, soon to become a leading Bundeswehr 
figure, whose brother, former General Wilhelm Speidel, was serving out his 
sentence at Landsberg. 

In the end, McCloy’s actions set in motion a train of events that led to the 
release of all remaining war criminals in American custody by 1958. In a sense, 
McCloy had seen this development coming early on. In September 1950, he told 
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President Truman that because of political exigencies like German rearmament 
and the Cold War, “certain of the things we would like to see done in Germany 
will not be completed.”4” What he perhaps did not see was the full magnitude 
of the changes that his actions helped to bring about. His commutations and 
releases, McCloy’s biographer suggests, “allowed the Federal Republic to slip 
into amnesia about its past. Without McCloy’s intending it, his Landsberg 
decisions contributed to the German Schlusstrich (draw a line under the past] 
mentality about the war criminals.”4® Many Germans, in turn, then seduced 
us into a similar amnesia as a prerequisite for a reformulation of memory. The 
trials precipitated some American criticism from the outset, and this criticism 
only intensified as the Cold War emerged in the late 1940s. We recall Senator 
Robert Taft’s resistance to the very idea of a tribunal. lowa Supreme Court 
Justice Charles Wennerstrum, presiding judge at US vs. List, criticized the war 
crimes program in February 1948.‘° 

Some objections were strictly legal, based on what was generally referred to 
as “victor’s justice.” A number of jurists saw severe procedural problems in the 
trials, especially the lack of any appeal mechanisms. Concern was also expressed 
over violations of the rights of the accused. Many saw dubious practices in 
the extraction of confessions. Misgivings arose that the trials violated U.S. 
legal traditions and constitutional safeguards. Hence the resort to executive 
clemency and sentence review. 

Other objections were largely political in nature. Many Republicans latched 
onto the trials in general from 1947 on as a way to discredit the Democratic 
Administration, by characterizing the trials as unfair, as un-American, even 
as tainted by Communist bias. More specific protests often combined princi- 
pled objections with state or regional politics and, disturbingly, centered on 
defending one or another Nazi war criminal, often on specious grounds. A 
good example was Senator William Langer of North Dakota, many of whose 
constituents were of German-American background. Langer thought that the 
trials of all but the most prominent Nazis were in error; that they violated U.S. 
legal traditions and aided Communism. Langer used his power on behalf of 
Martin Sandberger, appointed commander of Einsatzkommando 1a of Ein- 
satzgruppe A in 1941, and then, later that year, commander of the Security 
Police and SD in Estonia. Units under Sandberger’s command had, as their 
charge, murdering Jews, Communists, and members of the intelligentsia in 
Estonia. In September 1947, a U.S. military court, in the Einsatzgruppen trials, 
sentenced Sandberger to death. The sentence was commuted by McCloy, partly 
thanks to Langer’s efforts, and Sandberger was released in January 1953.”° It 
was one of the unfortunate outcomes of the objections to the trials on whatever 
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grounds that, “By the end of the 1940s, many in the United States had come 
to accept the conservative argument that the convicted Nazi perpetrators 
were not criminals, but were instead the victims of the Allied war crimes 
program.”>! 

One could not create a better atmosphere for a reconceptualization of a 
major part of World War Two. Ready to capitalize on the opportunity were 
many high-level officers in the Wehrmacht, who soon turned to the dual task 
of rehabilitating their reputations and educating us on the war in the East. 
Emblematic of both tasks was the work of the “Operational History (German) 
Section,” otherwise known as the Halder group. 

The man we chose to head the military research program was former general 
Franz Halder. Halder seemed to have ideal credentials for this kind of responsi- 
bility. As chief of the army General Staff from 1938 to 1942, he had been at the 
center of operational planning for the first three years of the war. Even though 
his office increasingly lost responsibility as Hitler took over more and more 
command functions, in the minds of his American handlers, Halder seemed to 
be in the tradition of the great von Moltke, who once headed the great Imperial 
General Staff.>* Moreover, Halder seemed to be as much at a distance from 
the Nazi regime as any senior German officer. His name had been linked with 
the resistance as early as 1938 and 1939. In September 1942, he was cashiered 
by Hitler as General Staff chief over alleged fundamental disagreements over 
military policy. The icing on the cake came when Halder was arrested in the 
wake of the July 20, 1944, abortive assassination attempt on Hitler’s life and 
incarcerated in several concentration camps up to his liberation by Americans 
at the end of the war. As much as any former general officer, Halder seemed to 
be untainted by the crimes of the Nazi regime. He was, moreover, in an ideal 
position to relay to the respectful Americans the view of the war and the Nazi 
regime now being constructed by large numbers of former German officers, 
whose interest in setting the record straight dovetailed nicely with exculpatory 
motives. Moreover, Halder, although he refused to compose his memoirs, did 
publish, in 1949, a tendentious pamphlet entitled Hitler als Feldherr (Hitler as 
Commander) which contained most of the myths about the war in the East 
which would be the stuff of memoirs and histories from the pens of many from 
that point on.*? 

Making fun of the title ascribed to Hitler: Grésster Feldherr aller Zeiten 
(Greatest Commander of all Times or Gréfaz for short), Halder sets up an 
idealized version ofa commander and compares Hitler invidiously to it. Within 
this context, Halder mixes truth, half truth, myth, and lies to establish the 
wisdom and innocence of the German military — and thus himself -— in contrast 
to the miscalculating, feckless, dangerous amateurishness of Hitler. 
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Among his points as they relate to the East: that he desperately tried to get 
the Western powers to stand up to Hitler (“to bang on table by Hitler”)*; the 
army was against the war, against the attack on Poland, and certainly against 
the Russian campaign; operational plans for a war with the Soviet Union were 
prepared only at Hitler’s orders; the military men warned Hitler against an 
“adventure” in the East; Hitler did not understand the military potential of the 
Russians, while the generals did; the war was really a preventive war to fend 
off a Soviet attack; Hitler’s decision to attack Russia was primarily a political 
one, although Hitler never made his goals in conquering the Soviet Union 
clear to the military; and Hitler, in contrast to his generals, thought the Russian 
campaign could be completed in eight weeks and the winter clothing demanded 
by the army would not be necessary. Then, of course, all the strategic and 
operational mistakes of the war in the East were also laid at Hitler’s door. 
Hitler's amateurishness contrasted at every point with the professionalism of 
the soldiers. Hitler’s Wahnsinn (lunacy) contrasted with the simple patriotism 
of the army. Hitler’s complete immorality contrasted with the traditional moral 
code of the officer. 

Nowhere here does Halder mention the genocidal crimes of the regime and 
the army’s cooperation in carrying them out. Where he does mention them 
in his earlier affidavit during the Nuremberg trials — he notes that after Hitler 
explained the future nature of the war in Russia — including the Commissar 
Order — “listeners on the part of the army were of course outraged by this speech 
of Hitler’s” and some officers complained to Brauchitsch, who recommended 
that “we, of the OKW [Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, High Command of 
the Armed Forces], could never execute such orders.”°° 

Acloser look at the Halder the Americans did not know about (or, it would 
later turn out, care about) reveals the sharp contrast between the emerging 
mythology of the war in the East and the truth that, although it was recognized 
in partat Nuremberg, would soon be forgotten, only to be revealed decades later 
by historical research. To be sure, Halder was linked with a circle of officers who 
already, since the Munich crisis, had toyed with the idea of overthrowing Hitler 
(men like Ludwig Beck, Hans Oster, and Helmuth Grosscurth) because of their 
fear that Hitler was leading them into catastrophe. In the end, however, by the 
turn of the year 1939-40, Halder pulled back from the group and from any idea 
ofa military coup to overthrow Hitler, particularly during wartime. Instead, he 
focused on his duties as operational planner for whatever the “Fuehrer” might 
decide to undertake. 

In any event, Halder’s contemplation of resistance seems to have derived 
more from military turf battles with the political leadership than with any moral 
scruples about the nature or direction of the regime.*® Where the regime was 


headed became clear already during the Polish campaign, when the SS and 
Security Police were busy annihilating the Polish intelligentsia, something that 
outraged many German officers, but not apparently Halder, who was well 
informed about the killings, but refused, as did Brauchitsch, to make an issue 
of them. Unlike members of the resistance, who were deeply disturbed about 
the emerging nature of Hitler’s war plans and the beginning genocide in Poland, 
Halder played down the crimes as an aberration and responded negatively to 
the plans of one general to declare a state of emergency in occupied Poland in 
order to go after the SS and police perpetrators.°” 

Later, Halder would similarly accept the depredations of the Einsatzgruppen 
and delude himself that he was keeping the army out of the murder game, 
although his actions led to the opposite result.°® With respect to the fateful 
campaign against the Soviet Union, contrary to his later assertions, Halder 
(a) supported it fully, (b) laid plans for it well in advance of any orders from 
Hitler, (c) had no concerns about a Soviet attack on Germany — that is, did 
not consider the war to be “preventive” at the time, (d) was well aware of what 
Hitler envisioned as the true nature of the war, (e) helped lay the operational 
foundations for genocide, both against POWs and civilians, and (e) shared 
Hitler’s assumptions about quick victory. 

There is no question today that the German generals shared much of Hitler’s 
vision of German continental hegemony and that this dominance was to be 
achieved in large part by a war of conquest in the East. Already in the 1920s — 
long before Hitler came to power — the German military was planning for an 
expansion of the army far beyond any defensive needs. The so-called “Great 
Plan” of 1924-25 foresaw a war of expansion, which would create a German 
imperium far greater than that of the Kaiser. Halder shared this view. During 
the Sudeten crisis in September 1938, the new General Staff Chief ordered the 
earlier plans for an offensive war retrieved from the archives.*? With regard to 
the conquest of the East, the generals’ vision did not differ substantially from 
that of Hitler, although they only gradually accepted, as they had not yet during 
the Polish campaign, the idea of a primarily racial basis for conquest. Drawing 
ona long Prussian-German military tradition, which had always viewed Russia 
as backward and technologically inept, a tradition more recently reinforced by 
Russia’s (temporary) loss during World War One, and a more recently acquired 
anticommunism, the German military viewed a war of conquest in the East as 
a legitimate way to achieve German primacy on the continent. 

In a number of interviews just before the war, Halder had informed West- 
ern observers that Germany did not want war in the West and could avoid 
it if Western powers would not block Germany’s foreign policy desires in 
the East.°! In planning the original version of Barbarossa in summer 1940, 
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Halder’s order to his staff of planners was to test the idea that “The [East] must 
be viewed chiefly with reference to the requirements of a military interven- 
tion which will compel Russia to recognize Germany’s dominant position in 
Europe.”® Indeed, Halder’s parting of the ways with other resistance members 
in 1939—40 signaled his willingness to go wherever Hitler might lead. A leading 
military historian, Jiirgen Forster, maintains that Halder was at the “center of 
the preparations of the army leadership for the struggle against the ideological 
enemy.”© 

Halder was not just at the center of developments; he was way ahead. 
Scholars have demonstrated that the German generals not only supported 
Hitler in his offensive plans in the East, but had, in many cases, already laid these 
plans themselves — and influenced Hitler in how he carried them out. Halder is 
a prime example. In May 1940, on the eve of the German victory over France, 
German eyes were already turning to the East. But it was not Hitler who, at 
this point, was looking to a swift campaign against Russia (he was considering 
a large-scale demobilization) — but Halder! The first major plan for a war 
against the Soviet Union — “Operation Otto” — was drafted by Halder’s staff 
on his orders beginning on July 3, 1940, partly out of strategic considerations, 
partly to counter the very demobilization which Hitler was contemplating. 
Halder’s instructions came at just the time when he was distancing himself 
from his former comrades in the resistance. Heinz Guderian, another postwar 
apologist for the Wehrmacht, also took part in the planning, projecting a march 
route that would take his divisions to Kiev, then to the Dnepr River and thence 
to Odessa on the Black Sea.© 

Moreover, in contrast to postwar claims made by Halder and others, that 
their plans for an invasion of the Soviet Union were essentially defensive — 
that they were merely anticipating a Soviet attack and preparing a defensive 
war — it was clear at the time that Germany was playing the role of aggressor. 
On February 28, 1941, almost four months before the German assault, Halder 
wrote in his diary: “Russia: Isolated reports on Russia’s unfriendly attitude 
towards us received lately, are of no importance. Russia has made no protest 
against our measures, nor against Bulgaria’s attitude.” Halder felt that a Russian 
attack was “completely improbable.”® Two days later, he wrote: “Disposition 
of Russian forces: Strong concentrations in the Ukraine are noteworthy. Would 
be right for an offensive against Hungary and the Bukovina, but I feel sure this 
possibility can be discounted.”°” 

Furthermore, there was little doubt in Halder’s mind as to the kind of war 
Hitler was about to unleash. After a major conference on March 30, 1941, where, 
in a two-and-a-half-hour tirade, Hitler made his goals and methods clear to an 
assemblage of 250 German officers, Halder recorded the gist of Hitler’s remarks 
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in his diary. Under the intriguing heading of “Colonial tasks!” Halder writes, 
referring to Hitler’s remarks: 


Clash of two ideologies. Crushing denunciation of Bolshevism, identified with 
asocial criminality. Communism is an enormous danger for our future. We 
must forget the concept of comradeship between soldiers. A Communist is no 
comrade before or after the battle. This is a war of extermination. If we do not 
grasp this, we shall still beat the enemy, but 30 years later we shall again have 
to fight the Communist foe. We do not wage war to preserve the enemy. 

Future political gains of Russia: Northern Russia goes to Finland. Pro- 
tectorates: Baltic States, Ukraine, White Russia. 

War against Russia: Extermination of the Bolshevik Commissars and of 
the Communist intelligentsia. ... We must fight against the poison of disinte- 
gration. This is no job for military courts. The individual troop commanders 
must know the issues at stake. They must be leaders in this fight. The troops 
must fight back with the methods with which they are attacked. Commissars 
and GPU men are criminals and must be dealt with as such. This need not 
mean that the troops should get out of hand. Rather the commander must 
give orders, which express the common feelings of his men. This war will be 
very different from the war in the West. In the east, harshness today means 
lenience in the future. Commanders must make the sacrifice of overcoming 
their personal scruples. 


In the margins, Halder makes a notation: “Embody in the ObdH (Army 
High Command) order.” 

What is clear here is not only that Halder and the top generals were made 
aware of Hitler’s barbaric plans for the East, they also now were cognizant of 
the fact that the military itself would be integrated into a process of murder 
that ignored all moral scruples and international laws. Far from protesting 
this, Halder set about drafting a series of orders that anticipated Hitler’s desires 
and laid the foundation for a barbarous war without mercy — not only to 
Communist functionaries, but to vast numbers of civilians and POWs as well. 

Two “criminal orders” preceded the Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union. The 
best known is the “Commissar Order,” which commanded that all Communist 
functionaries be summarily shot. Less known was the “Barbarossa” or “Juris- 
dictional” Decree, which largely suspended all the rules of military justice with 
regard to the conduct of the troops in the East. Halder’s staff was instrumen- 
tal in drafting these orders; Lieutenant General Eugen Miiller, who reported 
directly to Halder, was the author.’ The practical outcome was expressed in the 
“Guidelines for the Conduct of Troops in Russia,” which basically declared open 
season on large, vaguely defined segments of the Soviet population, including 
“Bolshevik agitators, irregulars, saboteurs, Jews” among others, who were to 
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be dealt with ruthlessly.”” What these orders and guidelines laid the basis for 
was eventually the mass murder of Soviet civilians, Jews and Soviet POWs, 
a grim task in which the army had implicated itself from the outset. As one 
historian has noted: “It is remarkable that the predominant view of Russia of 
the Nazi party and SS leadership was reproduced by the high command of the 
Wehrmacht.””! 

Halder also presided over negotiations between his Quartermaster General 
Eduard Wagner and Reinhard Heydrich, head of Himmler’s police empire 
about cooperation between the army and the Einsatzgruppen in rear areas 
of the front. Halder clearly knew about the activities of the Einsatzgruppen, 
given that their depredations in occupied Poland were generally known by 
the military, and protested by only a few officers, This same Wagner would 
later reveal the calloused attitudes of the German military toward Russian 
POWs when he said at a conference on the exploitation of prisoners as labor: 
“Non-working war prisoners ...are supposed to starve. Working prisoners 
may be fed from army rations in individual cases.””? That Halder himself was 
indifferent to the fate of POWs emerges from one of his diary entries: “Typhus 
camp of Russian PWs (20,000), doomed to die. ... Ghastly picture, but relief 
appears impracticable at the moment.”” 

That not all German officers shared these views or wanted to be involved in 
the process in which the army became implicated in a lawless war of aggression 
can be seen in the diary of active resistance leader, Ulrich von Hassell: “What 
the documents reveal as having been communicated about orders issued to the 
troops and signed by Halder regarding our conduct in Russia — and the sys- 
tematic perversion of military justice vis-a-vis the population into a caricature 
mocking all law — is enough to make one’s hair stand on end.””* But Hassell’s 
view was not that of most of the generals. As one scholar noted: “On June 22, 
1941, Hitler and the Wehrmacht presented themselves in a rare unanimity 
which was hardly ever seen before”.”* In drafting the “criminal orders” without 
Hitler’s explicit instructions or interference, what the army had accomplished 
in its fecklessness was to take the lead in its own weakening vis-a-vis the regime, 
in expanding the power of the SS, and in opening the door to the barbarization 
of the coming war in the East.”° 

Again in contrast to postwar assertions on the part of the German military, 
the generals, Halder included, far from opposing the invasion of the Soviet 
Union, looked forward to the campaign with alacrity, elated as they were about 
the swift victories in the West. In doing so, they vastly underestimated the war- 
making potential of the Soviet Union, grievously overestimated the capabilities 
of the German armed forces, and projected time spans for the campaign in the 
East that appear, in retrospect, to be pure fantasy. Already in July 1940, as he 
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undertook planning for what would become “Operation Barbarossa,” Halder 
estimated that 80 to 100 German divisions would be sufficient to overwhelm the 
Russians, who, he thought, had only had fifty to seventy-five good divisions.”” 
(Ultimately, the Germans would attack with 152 divisions and discovered that 
the Russian had more than 300.) This attests to an overwhelming failure on the 
part of German military intelligence. This mindless optimism continued in the 
early days of the campaign, which was launched on June 22, 1941. Dramatic 
early successes led Halder to record in his diary on July 3: 


On the whole, then, it may be said even now that the objective to shatter the bulk 
of the Russian Army this side of the Dvina and Dnepr, has been accomplished. 
I do not doubt the statement of the captured Russian Corps CG that, east of 
the Dvina and Dnepr, we would encounter nothing more than partial forces, 
not strong enough to hinder realization of German operational plans. It is thus 
probably no overstatement to say that the Russian Campaign has been won in 
the space of two weeks. 


From the start, the generals had engaged in incredible self-delusion to the 
point where, as the Russian campaign drew nearer and then got underway, 
they constantly revised downward [!!!] how much time it would take.”® Not 
even Hitler was as confident as his generals.’”? Thus, Halder’s later claims that 
he had opposed the war in the East belong in the realm of legends.®° Finally, 
it must be said of those top German officers, including Halder, who claimed 
after the war that their motivation in sending millions of men to their deaths 
down to the bitter end was simple patriotism, that their motives were not just 
patriotic, but pecuniary as well. The fact is that from 1940 on, Hitler regularly 
bribed his top generals, including Halder. The going rate was RM 4,000 per 
month in tax-exempt payments to field marshals and RM 2,000 per month for 
colonel generals, effectively doubling their already considerable salaries. These 
payments were secret and conditional on behavior. Halder was promoted to 
Generaloberst (colonel general) in July 1940 and began receiving his bribes as of 
that date. The payments continued even after he was dismissed as Chief of the 
General Staffin September 1942, because he did not retire, but was reassigned to 
the “Fuehrer-Reserve.” Only in the wake of the abortive assassination attempt 
on Hitler in July 1944 were Halder’s payments stopped because of his alleged 
foreknowledge of the plot.*! 

Halder was, to be sure, arrested after the July 20 plot and placed in sev- 
eral concentration camps, including Dachau, Ravensbriick and Flossenbiirg. 
One should not imagine, however, that he was breaking stones in a quarry. He 
later admitted to having no complaints about provisions and quarters. Toward 
the end, he found himself in VIP company, including former Reichsminister 
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Hjalmar Schacht, former French Premier Leon Blum, and former Austrian 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg. Only at the end of January 1945 was he even offi- 
cially discharged from military service. He was captured by advancing American 
troops on May 5, 1945.°2 

Franz Halder embodies better than any other high German officer the 
dramatic difference between myth and reality as it emerged after World War 
Two, particularly with regard to the war in the East. His postwar apologia and 
his service to the Americans and to their understanding, particularly, of the 
war in the East stand in marked contrast to the reality of his career. 


